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pressible vehemence of spirit, that must exhaust itself in 
a thousand wild impulses, “ full of sound and fury signi- 
fying nothing,” yet all the while nursing in its lap the 
tenderest and fairest flowers of the field with the fondest 
solicitude. And if that sweetest of the sweet family 
whose presence informs the very ground beneath our feet 
with romance—the violet—does not hesitate to trust her- 
self confidingly to his culture, neither does the timid 
lamb wait for a less impetuous season; but, newly 
dropped from its mother’s womb, looks meekly in his 
face ; and who shall say he is insensible to that touching 
appeal—that he does not “ temper” his winds ? 

The lamb! what a charm the very name of that ex- 
quisite embodiment of all that is fair and simple, pure 
and happy, contains, and ever has contained, to the heart 
and imagination of man! It still remains for us a type 
of the divine Author of our religion,—a personification of 
the loveliest visions of our poets. What memory but at 
once instinctively turns to “the heavenly Una with her 
milk-white lamb? ” 

As we have already incidentally mentioned, the lamb- 
ing season takes place generally in March, and a busy, 
restless, anxious time it is for all who are concerned. 
The ewes are now carefully gathered together in the 
most comfortable part of the farm, where the owner’s eye 
can overlook them, and necessary aid be the most readily 
afforded. The lamber or shepherd now prepares his 
simple surgical instruments, in case his skill should be 
in requisition, a bottle of milk for weakly or neglected 
lambs, the cordial for the suffering and exhausted ewes, 
and all the other little appliances of his calling. The 
time comes, and now he must be night and day on the 
watch, to assist the weak, succour the desolate, and 
restrain the impatient. Twins are marked; and newly 
dropped lambs, too weak or too cold to seek their natural 
food, are cheered with milk from the bottle, which has 
been warmed by being deposited in the shepherd’s breast. 
If this assistance be insufficient, they are taken to a place 
of shelter, or placed in a basket lined with straw, and 
thus nursed for an hour or two till they recover, and 
rejoin the anxious mother. The death of some ewes, and 
the unaccountable unnaturalness of others, leave many 
poor lambs motherless ; on the other hand many of the 
lambs, as might be expected, perish even in their birth. 
It is very interesting to mark the method by which these 
simple but true mourners are enabled to supply each 
other’s loss. One of the ewes thus bereaved, and one of 
the lambs thus orphaned, being chosen, the head, tail, and 
legs of the dead offspring of the former are cut away, an 
incision is made along its body, and the skin thus 
stripped off, which is immediately placed on the living 
substitute, the parts remaining uncovered being smeared 
with the blood. The impostor is then placed, in the 
darkness of night, to the ewe, who receives it kindly, and 
gives it suck; after this, the false skin is taken off, and 
the lamb returned ; and, “ whether it is from joy at this 
apparent reanimation of her young one, or because a little 
doubt remains in her mind which she would fain dispel, 
cannot be decided ; but for a number of days she shows 
more fondness, by bleating over and caressing this one, 
than she did formerly over the one that was really her 
own.” * Of the affection of the sheep for her young, a 
touching anecdote is related by Hogg, the Ettrick shep- 
herd, which we here transcribe :— 

“One of the two years while I remained on the farm 
at Willenslee, a severe blast of snow came on by night, 
about the latter end of April, which destroyed several 
score of our lambs ; and as we had not enow of twins and 
odd lambs for the mothers that had lost theirs, of course 
we selected the best ewes, and put lambs to them. As 
we were making the distribution, I requested my master 
to spare me a lamb for a ewe which he knew, and which 
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was standing over a dead lamb in the end of the hope, 
about four miles from the house. He would not let me 
do it, but bid me let her stand over her lamb for a day 
or two, and perhaps a twin would be forthcoming. [ 


did so, and faithfully she did stand to her charge. [ | 


visited her every morning and evening for the first eight 
days, and never found her above two or three yards from 
the lamb ; and often, as I went my rounds, she eyed me 
long ere I came near her, and kept stamping with her 
foot and whistling through her nose to frighten away the 
dog. He got a regular chase twice a-day, as I passed 
by ; but however excited and fierce a ewe may be, she 
never offers any resistance to mankind, being perfectly 
and meekly passive to them. The weather grew fine and 
warm, and the dead lamb soon decayed ; but still this 
affectionate and desolate creature kept hanging over the 
poor remains, with an attachment that seemed to be nou- 
rished by hopelessness. It often drew the tears from my 
eyes to see her hanging with such fondness over a few 
bones mixed with a small portion of wool. For the first 
fortnight she never quitted the spot, and for another week 
she visited it every morning and evening, uttering a few 
kindly and heart-piercing bleats; till at length every 
remnant of her offspring vanished, mixing with the soil 
or wafted away by the winds.” —Shepherd’s Calendar, 
vol. ii., p. 191. 

The lambs begin to nibble the grass at the end of the 


first two or three weeks ; but they are from three to six | 


months old, according to the quality of the pasture, be- 
fore they are weaned. As they grow strong and active, it 
is delightful to watch their gambols, to which the artless 
grace and sweetness of their appearance give additional 
charms. We have seen them on the side of a little knoll 
running round and round after each other at their topmost 
speed, whilst every now and then some would drop off as 
if tired, then again join the circle with increased zest. 
During these manceuvres the sedate ewes, quietly cropping 
the grass around, would occasionally look up, think per- 
haps of the days gone by, then continue their own more 
substantial enjoyment. But should an unlucky dog ap- 
proach at any such time, what a sensation spreads through 
the woolly group! Heaven and earth might be coming 
together to their imaginations! A phalanx is formed, 
the principal ewes step forward, and express their 
marked indignation at the intrusion, and significantly 
hint as to punishing the intruder should he advance, by 
stamping impatiently and with violence on the ground 
A curious circumstance may be here mentioned: sheep 
will occasionally fall and be quite unable to recover their 


feet. We have heard of their perishing from this acci- § 


dent when not relieved in sufficient time. 

In the wild mountain districts of Scotland the shep- 
herd has not only the arduous duties of the lambing 
season to execute, but frequently appalling dangers to 
undergo from the terrible storms that sometimes desolate 
those exposed regions. Hogg has.given us accounts of 
several most fearful ones ; in one of which he was him- 
self a participator, and bravely incurred no small hazard 
in fulfilling his duty. Seventeen of his brother shep- 
herds and au innumerable number of sheep perished on 
that occasion. 

Goldsmith alludes with pleasure to his surprise on 
finding among the Alps shepherds maintaining the old 
poetical renown of the vocation. And let no one think- 
ing of the Arcadian shepherd contemn our own, for we 
have still here and there the pastoral pipe (or horn, which 
will do quite as well) and crook ; and as for songs, al- 
though death has lately hushed his melodious voice, yet 
the breath of our Ettrick poet still exists in his pages ; and 
he was, as we have mentioned, a veritable shepherd. In 
Kilkenny the Messrs. Nowlan had in 1820 a large flock 
of Merino sheep under the care of one man, who had no 
dog, nothing but his horn wherewith to direct them. But 
the sound of that instrument was sufficient ; no Arcadian 
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sheep could possibly obey their musical director more 
cheerfully or with greater precision. If the horn blew, 
they collected round him ; if he went on, they followed ; 
if he stopped, they did the same. At one part of the 
grounds there was a plank-bridge only eighteen inches 
wide, and one hundred and ten feet long ; over this in 
single file with admirable regularity he led them at his 
pleasure. 

A few words on the mode now generally adopted for 
improving the breed of sheep may not be out of place. In 
examining a flock, some will be found to have a greater 
fineness of bone, a rounder, more compact, and more 
beautifully proportioned form, a more springy and elastic 
softness to the touch than others: these are the “ flowers 
of the flock,” “ the destined parents of a numerous line.” 
Even among the lambs these qualities may be discovered 
though less readily; accordingly every individual pos- 
sessing them should be carefully preserved, and the others 
oniy selected for the table. In a large flock this prin- 
ciple will generally suffice for keeping the whole up to 
the highest point of improvement. Should the size of 
the sheep at any time decrease, an ewe of a “little dif- 
ferent yet congenial blood ” is introduced, and the inter- 
mixture produces the results desired. Of the fecundity 
and age of the sheep an apposite instance is recorded in 
the ‘ Farmer’s Journal,’ of a gentleman who had on his 
pastures a ewe which yeaned a pair of lambs when she 
was a shearling, and had twins yearly afterwards for 
fifteen years! The importance of the animal to the 
agriculturist, and of its wool to the manufacturer, may 
be conceived when we state that Mr. M‘Culloch, in his 
* Commercial Dictionary,’ estimates the number of sheep 
in this country at thirty-two millions, and the value of 
the raw wool at seven millions of money ! 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 





Marcu 1.—St. David's Day.—St. David was born in the 
fifth century, and was descended from the royal family 


of the Britons. Ordained to the priesthood, he embraced 
that ascetic life which, in those days, was so well cal- 
culated to command veneration and respect. He emerged 
from his retirement in the Isle of Wight to preach the 
Gospel amongst his countrymen, and further increased 
the odour of his sanctity by founding monasteries, which 
were governed by rules of great austerity. St. David 
was prevailed’ upon, after much entreaty, to accept the 
bishopric of Caerleon, then a place of considerable im- 
—- and he transferred the see to Menevia, which 
1e loved better on account of its being more retired. He 
died about the year 544, and the city and diocese have 
sincé been called after him. The first three days of March 
were long celebrated by the Welsh: the first in honour of 
St. David ; the second being a festival in honour of St. Nun, 
his mother; and that on the third in honour of St. Lily, one 
of his friends; but the only national holiday at present 
observed is St. David's Day, and which has simply become 
an occasion for social and friendly enjoyment. 

The origin of Welshmen wearing the leek on St. David’s 
Day does not appear to have been traced with much cer- 
tainty One account is, that in a battle which the Britons 
gained over the Saxons on this day, they were directed by 
St. David to wear a leek in their caps by way of distinction ; 
another version is, that the battle was fought near a field of 
leeks ; while a third statement is, that, in proceeding to the 
battle, each man brought his own supply of this vegetable. 

March 17.—St. Pairich’s Day.—St. Patrick, it has fre- 
quently been stated, was a native of Scotland; but this 
error has been removed in the careful account of the saint’s 
life, which Mr. Moore has given in his ‘ History of Ireland.”* 
St. Patrick was born in the year 387, somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Boulogne, in the antient Armoric Britain. 
In the year 403 an Irish monarch, Nial of the Nine 
Hostages, ravaged some of the maritime districts of Gaul, 
and St. Patrick, then in his sixteenth year, was taken pri- 
soner and carried to Ireland, where he was purchased as a 
slave by a person residing in that part of the country now 
called Antrim. , Here his duty was to tend sheep, and his 
lonely occupation in the forest and on the mountain begat that 
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depth of feeling which afterwards inspired his future life. 
He spent six years asa shepherd, when the desire of liberty 
became strong, and he made his escape to the south-western 
coast, where he found a vessel bound for Gaul ready to sail. 
Soon after his arrival amongst his friends, he entered 2 mo- 
nastery or college at Tours, where he spent four years, and, 
it is believed, embraced the ecclesiastical profession. But 
his active mind was not fitted for the cloister, and his 
imagination dwelt with fervour upon the country of his 
captivity. He frequently dreamed that he was invited 
to return in the name of the Irish people. He did not 
however arrive in Ireland for the second time until 422. 
Landing at Dublin, he set out with his followers for 
that part of the country where so many of his youthful 
years had been spent. ‘On their way they were taken for 
sea-robbers or pirates, and were attacked bya chief named 
Dicho and his followers. The holy and benignant coun- 
tenance of the saint is said to have produced so powerful an 
effect upon Dicho as to have changed his destructive pur- 
poses, and Dicho soon became his first Christian convert. 
Here St. Patrick celebrated divine service in a barn called 
Subhul Padruic, or Patrick’s Barn. His old master could 
not be prevailed upon to give up his pagan notiens. As 
the festival of Easter approached, the saint determined 
upon celebrating it in the neighbourhood of Tara, where an 
assemblage of princes and chiefs was about to take place. 
Arriving at Slane, he and his followers lighted the paschal 
fire on the eve of Easter-day. A great pagan festival was 
to be held at the same time by the princes and chiefs at Tara, 
at the head of whom was king Leogaire, and the lighting 
of the pile in the palace was to be the signal for its com- 
mencement. Great therefore was the astonishment of the 
assembly on seeing the fire of St. Patrick blazing before 
that of the halls of Tara. For this offence the saint and his 
followers were ordered to appear before the monarch. Here 
he found an opportunity of explaining the nature of the re- 
ligion which he had come to extend, and conversion fol- 
lowed his judicious exposition of its superiority; but Leo- 
gaire would not give up his old creed, though he freely gave 
permission to St. Patrick to go amongst the people and 
make known his views to them. Great multitudes were 
converted, and St. Patrick destroyed both the idol and 
worship of the great Druidical god called Crom-cruach, or 
the head of the sun, in the Plain of Slaughter, so called 
from the human sacrifices which were offered up to the idol. 
In the place of this monument of a cruel superstition he 
erected a Christian church. Success continued to attend 
his steps during the whole course of his exertions to extend 
Christianity in Ireland; the Druids and other opponents, 
whose enmity he had to encounter, offering a feebler re- 
sistance than is usual with the supporters of a tottering 
system. His conyerts included men of rank and learning, 
who afterwards became the ornament of the new religion. 
Churches—formed of hurdles, or wattles, clay and thatch— 
were erected in considerable numbers throughout Ireland, 
and to give to the new system the advantages of organization, 
the see of Armagh was founded, and it was filled by St. 
Patrick himself. The decline of his life was chiefly spent 
at Armaghand Subhul. He died at the latter place, which 
thus witnessed his earliest and latest exertions to promote 
Christianity in Ireland. His death took place on the 17th 
March, in the year 465. He was in his 78th or 79th year, 
and had spent the last forty-three years of his life without 
having once quitted Ireland. Some time before his death 
he wrote his ‘Confession,’ which contains an account of the 
improved moral state of Ireland, and of the share whick he 
had in effecting the regeneration of the Irish. 

The accounts of St. Patrick which have generally been 
current contain so many erroneous and fabulous statements, 
that we have been induced to devote rather a larger space 
to the above notice than might otherwise have been de- 
sirable. But the life of St. Patrick does not deserve to be 
disfigured by monkish legends. The absurd belief that St. 
Patrick drove out serpents and other venomous creatures 
from Ireland, is only one of a number of similar miracles 
ascribed to him. lLanigan, the ecclesiastical historian, 
says—“ Jocelin is the only biographer of St. Patrick that has 
spoken of the expulsion by him of serpents and other ve- 
nomous creatures from Ireland. From his book the story 
made its way into other tracts, and even into some breviaries.” 
Mr. Moore remarks, that “ the learned Colgan, in exposing 
the weakness of this story, alleges that in the most antient 
documents of Irish history there is not the least allusion to 
venomous animals having ever been found in Ireland,” 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH. 





| Queen Elizabeth,—From a Painting by Zucchero. ] 


On the 24th of March, 1602, Elizabeth, queen of Eng- 
land, and one of its most celebrated sovereigns, expired, 
in the 70th year of her age and the 45th of her reign. 
She was the daughter of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, 
and was born im 1533. Educated in the principles of 
the Reformed religion, and also in those classical studies 
into which it-had then become customary to initiate 
females of distinction in England, her early years were 
passed in privacy, a measure rendered politic by the 
suspicion with which she was regarded by her Catholic 
sister Mary, to a degree which, but for other interference, 
might have endangered her personal safety. 

On the death of Mary, on November 17, 1558, she was 
drawn from her obscurity and proclaimed queen, being 
received with acclamation by the people. Notwith- 
standing the security with which she appeared to possess 
the throne, she did not until some time after her accession 
decidedly express her intentions with respect to the 
national religion. She commenced her reign with that 
caution and ambiguity of purpose which characterized 
her future proceedings, and which on the present occasion 
left it for some time a matter of uncertainty whether she 
would tolerate the existing religious establishment, or, in 
conformity with her own principles, favour the measures 
of the Protestant reformers. Thus at her coronation 
(January 15, 1559) she forbade the customary elevation 
of the Host, and refused to hear mass in public; yet it 
was known that she kept a crucifix and some holy water 


in her private chapel; and when the Protestants waited ! 





on her with their petitions, she returned ambiguous and 
almost negative answers. The hopes which the Pro- 
testants had conceived from the education of the queen 
were, although delayed by her ambiguous manner, at 
length however realized by the queen expressing her se:- 
timents in favour of the Protestant principles, but leaving 
the question of the national religion to be decided by her 
parliament, which met in January, 1559, and which, 
willing to adapt itself to the queen’s wishes, restored the 
Reformed religion throughout the country. 

They did not however stop here, but interdicted the 
practice of the Catholic forms of worship, and although 
fires were not resorted to, as in Mary’s reign, fines and 
imprisonment were carried to the utmost extent of severity. 
Although the violence thus manifested towards the Ca- 
tholics cannot be defended, it was owing perhaps more 
to the instigation of the Protestant clergy, than to the 
queen herself, who wished to conciliate all classes of her 
subjects. She commenced her reign with great prudence, 
and if she displayed some of that spirit of despotism which 
she inherited from her father, her measures were charac- 
terized by great wisdom and with a view to great national 
objects. By her frugality she was soon enabled to pay off 
the great debts of the crown, and to regulate the coinage, 
which had been debased by her predecessors. She made 
large purchases of arms on the Continent: she introduced 
or greatly improved the arts of making gunpowder and 
casting cannon; and, what was of foremost importance, 
she directed her energies to the increase of the naval force, 
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so that she was soon justly entitled to the appellations of 
‘ Restorer of Naval Glory ; Queen of the Northern Seas.’ 

One of the most extraordinary traits of Elizabeth’s 
character was her avowed resolution of remaining single, 
a resolution which she kept, and which, in spite of her 
conduct in the negotiation of several offers of marriage 
from foreign princes, she appears to have always intended 
to keep. That she was not, however, free from the vani- 
ties and jealousies of womankind, many events of her 
life sufficiently prove, the most glaring of which is her 
persecution of the unfortunate Mary, queen of Scots, which 
must partly be ascribed to other than political feelings : no 
better picture of these points of her character has been 
given than that furnished by Sir John Melville in his 
memoirs of his negotiations at the English court in favour 
of his Scottish mistress. 

Melville had been instructed “ to leave matters of 
gravity sometimes and cast in merry purposes, lest 
otherwise the queen should be wearied.” “ Therefore,” 
continues he, “ in declaring my observations of the cus- 
toms of Dutchland, Poland, and Italy, the buskins of the 
women was not forgot, and what country weed I thought 
best becoming gentlewomen. The queen said she had 
clothes of every sort, which every day thereafter, so long 
as I was there, she changed. One day she had the 
English weed, another the French, and another the Ita- 
lian, and so forth. She asked me which of them became 
her best? I answered, in my judgment, the Italian 
dress ; which answer I found pleased her well, for she 
delighted to show her golden-coloured hair, wearing a 
caul and bonnet as they do in Italy. Her hair was 
rather reddish than yellow, curled, in appearance, natu- 
rally. She desired to know of me what colour of hair 
was reputed best, and which of them two was fairest? I 
answered, the fairness of them both was not their worst 
faults. But she was earnest with me to declare which of 
them I judged fairest? I said, she was the fairest queen 
in England, and mine in Scotland. Yet she appeared 
earnest. I answered, they were both the fairest ladies in 
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their countries ; that her majesty Was Whiter, but my 
queen was very lovely. She inquired which of them was 
of highest stature? I said, my queen. Then, saith she, 
she is too high, for I myself am neither too high nor too 
low. Then she asked what exercises she used? I an- 
swered, that when I received my dispatch the queen was 
lately come from the Highland hunting ; that, when her 
more serious affairs permitted, she was taken up with 
reading of histories ; that sometimes she recreated herself 
in playing upon the lute and virginals. She asked if she 
played well? I said, reasonably, for a queen.” Shortly 
after this conversation Melville was taken to the queen’s 
chamber that he might hear her majesty play upon the 
virginals ; and here the queen indulged in some cour- 
teous playfulness, that her visitor might not leave her 
court with the idea that her Scottish rival was the only 
queen in Britain who could throw aside the cares of state 
and assume an air of gaiety. But her majesty could not 
long remain without instituting a comparison between 
the social talents of herself and Mary. ‘“ She inquired,” 
says Melville, “whether my queen or she played 
best? In that I found myself obliged to give her the 
praise. She said my French was very good, and asked 
if I could speak Italian, which she spoke reasonably 
well. I told her majesty I had no time to learn the lan- 
guage, not having been above two months in Italy. Then 
she spoke to me in Dutch (German), which was not 
good ; and would know what kind of books I most de- 
lighted in—whether theology, history, or love-matters ? 
I said I liked well of all the sorts. Here I took occasion 
to press earnestly my dispatch: she said I was sooner 
weary of her company than she was of mine. I told her 
majesty that though I had no reason of being weary, I 
knew my mistress’s affairs called me home. Yet I was 
stayed two days longer, that I might see her dance, as FE 
was afterward informed ; which, being over, she inquired 
of me whether she or my queen danced best ?_ I answered, 
the queen danced not so high er disposedly as she did. 
Then, again, she wished that she might see the queen at 
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some convenient place of meeting. I offered to convey 
her secretly to Scotland by post, clothed like a page, that, 
under this disguise, she might see the queen, as James 
V. had gone in disguise with his own ambassador to see 
the Duke of Vendéme’s sister, who should have been his 
wife ; telling her that her chamber might be kept in her 
absence, as though she were sick; that none need be 
privy thereto except Lady Strafford, and one of the 
grooms of her chamber. She appeared to like that kind 
of language, and only answered it with a sigh, saying, 
Alas, if I might do it thus!” 

The treatment of the Queen of Scots can never be de- 
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fended, and the feigned sorrow of Elizabeth, and the 
attempts to shift the odium of the death of her unfortu- 
nate rival from herself to others, has injured her memory 
more perhaps than the deed itself. It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that if in some things Elizabeth is to be 
blamed, the general character of her administration, and 
the high state of prosperity to which the kingdom at- 
tained under her auspices, render her reign one of the 
most celebrated in English history. Her chancellor, 
Robert Cecil, has said, with great truth, that she was 
“ more than a man, and in truth sometimes less than a 





[Autograph of Elizabeth.—From Harleian MS, No. 285.] 


woman.” 








Ix studying the institutions of a country, it is too much 
the habit to pay attention only to those central powers 
which constitute the national sovereignty. These, it 
is true, fill a larger space and attract the notice of 
a stranger more readily than those forms of govern- 
ment which are subordinate to the sovereign power ; 
but it may happen that to the latter the comfort, the 
convenience, and contentment of the people may be 
as much indebted as to the centralized constitution of 
the state. Thus the municipal institutions of Spain 
kept the nation in heart, while the sovereign power 
was gradually sinking in feebleness and inefficiency. In 
France, during the existence of the republic, all municipal 
independence was stifled. A good judicial system may 
exist under a political constitution which is radically de- 
fective in the power of promoting the objects for which it 
Was instituted. On the other hand, as at one time in 
Switzerland, the administration of justice may be sig- 
nally out of unison with the free nature of the political 
constitution. In every well-ordered arrangement for 
conducting the affairs of a nation there must be a dis- 
tribution of power, or the state would be a cumbersome 
aud unwieldy machine, incapable of performing its 
offices. The independent authority which is created in 
order to avoid the consequences of grasping too much 
power requires a sphere of action which shall be limited 
and defined. Hence the various civil divisions which 
exist in England—for ecclesiastical affairs, dioceses, and 
archdeaconries ; for justice, circuits and counties, ridings 
and hundreds. These are not imaginary lines drawn 
from one point to another, but the circle which the 

comprise has a principle of vitality within it. Such 
divisions of the country as are understood when we speak 
of the “ northern counties,” or the “ midland counties,” 
are destitute of any active element, and merely convey a 
geographical idea ; while other divisions are so insepa- 
rable from the business of society, that they may be 
regarded as institutions. The creation of tithings, as- 
cribed to Alfred, identifies these territorial divisions with 





the earliest progress of English freedom. 


MANAGEMENT OF PROVINCIAL BUSINESS. 


In England the parish is the smallest social atom, 
containing within itself principles of centralization which 
give to it a comparatively independent existence. The 
parish elects overseers of the highway to attend to the 
parish roads, overseers to administer relief to the poor, 
churchwardens who attend to the repairs of the church, 
and it has also its police; and in many instances one or 
two other inferior offices are required to complete its 
organization. One great obstacle to the formation of an 
efficient municipal system is the small extent of many 
parishes, above 6000 containing less than 300 inhabitants 
each, and they are consequently scarcely in possession of the 
necessary materials of self-government, either in respect 
to the management of roads, the administration of relief 
to the poor, or in matters of police. The formation of 
“Unions,” consisting of a number of parishes, was 
necessary to correct the evils which had crept into the 
system under which relief to the poor was distributed. 
In the year following the passing of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act a statute was passed * which enabled 
magistrates to form parishes into “districts,” for the 
better management of the highways. Parishes which 
contained a population of 5000 inhabitants might, if the 
inhabitants thought fit, form a board, to be called “ The 
Board for the Repair of the Highways in the Parish of 

.” The Act, being entirely suggestive, has not 
been brought into operation to any great extent, and the 
evils which it was designed to remedy still exist. The 
attempt to form an efficient parish police is so well known 
for its utter want of success, as scarcely to require an 
allusion. Thus then, in the present state of society, we 
may consider it proved beyond a doubt that the parish 
by itself is incapable of originating and sustaining the 
machinery for its own good government ; and yet objects 
which involve its convenience and welfare ought not to 
be left to take care of themselves. The plan which 
appears to unite the most reasonable chances of success 
with the largest share of public approbation is that which 





5&6 Wm, IV.,c. 50. 
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has been catried out under the new territorial division for 
administering relief to the -_ and which, while cement- 
ing together many parishes for the sake of efficient 
management, preserves their integral existence. Thus 
the business of attending to the relief of the poor, the 
repair of the roads, the preservation of the church and 
other public edifices, and the maintenance of a police 
force, might be left to the representatives of a number of 
parishes acting as one constituted body. The superin- 
tendence of schools for the poor might come within the 
range of their functions ; and, taking a sufficiently exten- 
sive or populous territorial division, and adopting a sys- 
tem which should ensure uniformity and steadiness of 
action at each Board throughout the country, there is 
not any part of England in which a good municipal 
constitution would not combine most, if not all, the 
elements of active and useful existence. 

The present month is the period for appointing paro- 
chial officers for the ensuing twelve months. Overseers 
of the poor are appointed for every parish on Lady-day, 
or within fourteen days afterwards. They are elected by 
the rate-payers, and remain in office one year. Surveyors 
of the mghways are elected in the same manner, at the 
same time. At Easter the churchwardens are elected. 
Their usual duties consist in directing and superintending 
the repairs of the church, maintaining order and decorum 
in the church during the performance of service, and 
providing the necessary furniture for the church, bread 
and wine for the communion-table, and the books used 
by the minister in conducting public worship. By virtue 
of their office they are also overseers of the poor. In 
some instances churchwardens are chosen solely by the 
parishioners ; in others, one is appointed by the parson 
of the parish, and the other by the inhabitants. Con- 
stables are also appointed at Easter, which festival occurs 
in the present month this year. They are the most 


ancient parish functionaries in England, and their office 
was recognised in common law before the thirteenth 


century. An ancient judicial authority, Chief-Justice 
Fineux, in the reign of Henry VII., gives the following 
account of the origin of the office. He says that when 
the superintendence of the peace of a county was found 
too great a task for the sheriff, hundreds were formed, 
and a conservator of the peace under the sheriff appointed 
in each, who was called a constable. This was the high 
constable, or constable of the hundred. In process of 
time, as population increased, and towns grew into exist- 
ence, it was necessary to make a further subdivision for 
the preservation of the peace ; and accordingly conserva- 
tors were appointed for manors, vills, and tithings, who 
were then called petty constables. Both classes of con- 
stables were formerly chosen by the jury at a court-leet ; 
but at present the magistrates choose the high constables 
at the quarter-sessions, and also nominate and swear in 
the petty constables, although in many instances the latter 
are still appointed at the manorial courts. Any inha- 
bitant, with certain exceptions, is liable to be placed in 
the office of constable; and on refusing to serve, he may 
be fined or punished by indictment. The great object of 
those selected is to get over their year of office with as 
little trouble as possible. Any strenuous or steady exer- 
tions to repress crime cannot be expected from individuals 
on whom the appointment is thrust, and who cannot in 
many instances obtain the reimbursement of sums which 
they have expended in the discharge of their duty. The 
loose manner in which the duty is performed is perfectly 
natural under these circumstances. The improved police 
of the towns renders the imperfect rural police more 
striking ; and this circumstance is calculated to lead to 
the improvement of the latter, as an act of self-defence ; 
for in many parts of the country vagrants and disorderly 
persons, being driven out of towns which have an efficient 
police force, carry on their dishonest pursuits in the vil- 
lages and hamlets, 
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On Thursday, the 28th, the election of guardians of 
poor-law unions takes place, the day fixed by law being 
the first Thursday after the 25th of March. The paro- 
chial year terminates on this day. The Poor-law Amend 
ment Act, passed in 1834, which called into existence 
both the unions and the new class of ‘administrators of 
the law called guardians, has been the greatest innova- 
tion on the old provincial organization which the country 
has yet witnessed. At the same time, old forms, so far 
from having been torn up by the roots, have been pre- 
served aud rendered instrumental in the operation of a 
much more efficient system than,when taken singly, they 
were capable of maintaining in action. The truth of this 
observation may be ascertained by any one who has the 
opportunity of going through the history of the poor-laws 
for the last two hundred years. In this place we can 
only attempt to give a brief and rapid sketch of this im- 
portant chapter in our domestic history. 

Never did vagrancy, with its accompanying lawless- 
ness and insecurity, so completely pervade the country 
as in those times which are often supposed to have been 
the golden age of England. For nearly a century efforts 
were vainly made to repress this deeply-rooted evil ; 
and the severity of the statutes proves the alarm which 
had taken possession of persons whose life and property 
were liable to be affected by the general subversion of 
habits of order and industry. Mendicancy was legalised 
as a mitigation of the evils of that unlicensed vagrancy 
which combined begging and stealing as its sole pursuit. 
In 1531* an able-bodied person begging out of the 
limits assigned to him by the magistrates was to be 
whipped. In 1536t¢ a “ sturdy beggar ” was liable to be 
whipped for the first offence, for the second. to have his 
ears cropped, and if he afterwards offended he incurred 
the penalty of death. The severity of this statute, it is 
supposed, prevented its being put in force; as, in 15477, 
an Act was passed { which recites “ that partly by foolish 
pity and mercy of them which should have seen the said 
goodly laws executed, the evil of vagrancy was as great 
as ever.” This statute provided that in case of an able- 
bodied person refusing to work, he should be branded 
with the letter V. as a vagabond, and adjudged as a 
slave for two years to any person who should demand 
him ; to be fed on bread and water and refuse meat; and 
compelled to work, by beating, chaining, or otherwise. 
If the said person ran away within the two years, he ren- 
dered himself liable to be branded on the cheek with the 
letter S., and adjudged as a slave for life; and if he ran 
away again, he was to suffer death asa felon. If no 
demand were made for the services of such vagabond, he 
was to be sent to the place of his birth, there to be kept 
in chains or otherwise at the highways or common work ; 
and for every three days the authorities allowed him to 
live in idleness they were liable to be fined ; if ina city, 
5/.; a borough, 40s. ; and a town or village, 20s., one- 
half of which was to be paid to the informer. If the 
vagrant person did not truly state the place of his birth, 
he was to be branded on the face and become a slave for 
life. In 1572 another statute was passed for putting a 
stop to vagrancy.§ For the first offence the guilty 
party was to be grievously whipped, and burnt throu 
the gristle of the right ear with a hot iron of the 
compass of an inch in diameter; for the second offence, 
to be treated as a felon; and for the third offence, to 
suffer the punishment of death. Aged and impotent 
persons who refused to work when they were really able 
to exert themselves were to be whipped and put in the 
stocks for the first offence; and for the second offence 
their ears were to be bored with a heated iron, as in the 
case before mentioned. In 1596, in another statute 
against vagrancy and idleness, || any vagrant refusing to 


+ 27 Hen, VIII., c. 25. 


* 22 Hen. VIII., c. 12. 
| 39 Eliz., ¢ 3. 


t 1 Ed. VI, c. 3, § 14 Eliz, c. 5. 
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work, or being a loiterer, was to be apprehended and 
whipped until his body was bloody ; and for aggravations 
of this offence the punishment was transportation beyond 
the seas. 

The funds for the relief of the destitute poor were for 
some time provided by the voluntary gifts of charitably 
dis persons. There existed no legal claim for relief, 
and even when that claim was rendered compulsory, and 
parishes were obliged to keep their own poor, the means 
for maintaining them were derived from the alms of the 
charitable. By a statute passed in 1535,* the head 
officers of corporate towns, and the churchwardens and 
two others of every parish, who were to remain in office 
one year, were required to collect these alms; and the 
clergy in their sermons, collections, “ bidding of the beads,” 
at confession, and when persons made their wills, were 
to exhort the people to be liberal to the poor. At the 
same time the stream of private charity was checked, and 
alms-giving, except to the public poor-box, was expressly 
forbidden. The surplus collections made in a wealthy 
parish were directed to be given ix aid of other parishes 
in the same hundred. The difficulty of raising funds by 
voluntary gifts soon rendered some change necessary ; 
and an Act passed in 1551+ directs that yearly, in Whit- 
sun week, the head officers of towns, and the minister 
and churchwardens in rural parishes, were to appoint 
two persons to be collectors of alms for the relief of the 
poor, who, on the Sunday following, at church, were 
gently to ask every man and woman what they of their 
charity would give weekly towards the relief of the poor. 
If any person able to contribute obstinately and frowardly 
refused to do so, or discouraged others from giving, the 
minister and churchwardens were gently to exhort him ; 





* 27 Hen. VIIL., ¢. 25. + 5 and 6 Edw. VI., ¢. 2. 
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and if he still remained obdurate, che bishop was to urge 
upon him the duty of charity. It appears, however, 
that these various means were alike fruitless, and com- 
pulsory assessments remained as the only resource. 
This step was resorted to in 1563, when a statute was 
passed * which enacted that any person refusing to con- 
tribute weekly to the relief of the poor, according to his 
means, was to be bound over by the bishop to appear at 
the sessions, when the justices were charitably and gently 
to persuade him to extend his charity to the poor of his 
parish ; and in case he obstinately refused, the justices, 
with the churchwardens, or one of them, were empowered 
to “ tax’ such person according to their good discretion, 
and refusal then rendered him liable to be committed to 
gaol until he did pay. Nine years afterwards, in 1572, 
discretionary power was given to the justices to tax every 
inhabitant in their division, and to direct the application 
of the sums raised by this compulsory assessment.t 
These statutes show the reluctance with which the people 
undertook the compulsory relief of the poor. Up to this 
period the ecclesiastical division of parishes was preferred, 
on account of the part which the clergy and the church- 
wardens took in the administration of relief; but when 
the power of levying a rate was given to the justices, 
whose jurisdiction was not confined to the parish, the 
burthen was thrown upon the inhabitants of the division 
in which the justices acted. In 1593, however, when 
the country had become familiar with the system of com- 
pulsory charity, the parochial division was again adopted, 
and a statute was passed { charging the churchwardens 
and overseers of the poor in each parish with the duty 
of relieving destitute persons. 


* 5 Eliz.,c. 3. + 14 Eliz.,c. 5. 
[To be continued.) 


t 39 Eliz, 3.) 
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1. Auditors and assessors of boroughs to be elected 
under Municipal Reform Act. 
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